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PHILADELPHIA. 


= 
For ** The Friend.” 
ROME. 


The mareh of Roine to universal dominion 
is without for its steadiness and stern 
determination. Twice only, and for a short 
space, during a périod of seven hundred years, 
was she at peace with all the world. For the 
first five of those seven centuries, the Roman 
arms were _ carried beyond the confines of 
Italy; but her citizens were training them- 
selves for the future conquest of the world b 
continual and often disastrous conflicts wi 
the fierce tribes of kindred origin that sur- 
rounded them. The early history of Rome is 
a tissue of traditionary song and fable, in which 
the truth is disto and discoloured by na- 
tional vanity and superstition. It will be 
U of Italy, 
and ascertain the circumstances amidst which 
this extraordinary people arose. The earliest 
inhabitants of Italy were the Ligurians, who 
inhabited the northern part; the Umbrians in 
the east, and the Tyrrthenians in the west. 
These last were a nation of common origin 
with the tribes that occupied Greece. They 
passed into Italy from the northeast, and the 
period of their migration was probably that of 
the settlement of the same people in Greece. 
In their southern progress through the penin- 
sula, they became more or less mingled with 
the nations already established in those fertile 
regions, the Ligurians and Umbrians; and 
various subdivisions of these different tribes, 
under names as various, arose, It is impos- 
sible to speak with accuracy of any thing 
more than the general outline of this ancient 
history ; but enough remains to prove that the 
civilization of ancient Italy was of Pelasgian 
origin. Its various monuments, from the rude 
cyclopean masonry of the Samnites and La- 
tins to the delicate and graceful earthen vase 
of the most powerful of these mixed races ; the 
Etruseans or Hetrurians display arts and a 
taste altogether Grecian, and exhibit, in many 
cases, a degree of skill and civilization which 
make us the more regret the absence of all 
authentic history of their career. What is 
very singular is, that in the coins and inserip- 
tions of the Etruscans, characters were used 
so nearly resembling the Greek, that they have 
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interior. Such was the state of Italy, from 
the eighth to the sixth century before Christ. 
During the same period, a city was growing 
up on the banks of the Tiber, that was ere 
long to control the destinies of the world. It 
seems probable that three distinct tribes were 
inhabitants of the hills on which Rome stands, 
and that by conquest or alliance they became 
blended into one state, Such at least is the 
most probable origin of the three tribes—the 
Ramnes, the Tities, and the Luceres, of which 
ancient Rome consisted. ‘The internal po- 
lity of Rome was Pelasgic, in all its principal 
features. _The authority of the king was 
limited, and the supreme power resided in an 
assembly of the people, to whom the senate 
submitted all important questions of state. The 
three tribes were divided into ten sections, 
called curiz, and each curia into ten gentes or 
houses. ‘The senate consisted of a represen- 
tative from each gens, so that it was com 
of three hundred smeinaens Like the Pelas- 
very fe = es _ hall coat 
quered ; and though this servitude was milder 
than that of the Helots, we still perceive in 
the relations which subsisted between the 
patrons and clients, the existence of a class of 
hereditary serfs. The client, like the Ameri- 
can slave, had no legal existence, and he could 
only sue and be sued through his patron. The 
latter possessed, in ancient times, the power of 
life and death over the former; he was bound 
to protect them, and a great portion of his 
wealth consisted in the numbers and industry 
of his clients. 

The division of the Roman people into houses, 
or clans, was the origin of the great Roman 
families—the Cornelii, the Julii, the 2 milii, 
who were not, as is commonly supposed, the 
descendants of a common ancestor. The 
honour of the house was guarded with the 
greatest care by its members; and the common 
bond of union was the participation in its reli- 
gious rites, for which each gens had its pecu- 
har solemnities and periods. The religious 
observances of the Romans were intimately 
blended with every of their system. No 
public measure could be taken, without con- 
sulting the augurs and auspices, and the na- 
tional archives were in the keeping of the 
pontiffs, who were the great expounders of 
the national law. Thus the system of Roman 
polity was framed, while as yet Rome con- 
sisted only of the patrons or patricians, and of 
the clients; of those who were the true citi- 
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zens of the republic, who founded the state, 
and administered the law, and of those who 


the uncertainty which enveloped 
the early condition of lie, we may 
trace the origin of the most important events 


of her internal history. ‘The primitive terri- 
tory embraced an extent of only five or six 
miles, and the infant state was engaged in 
constant. wars with her neighbours. It was 
the practice to incorporate the citizens of the 
conquered state into the commonwealth, by 
extending to them the protection of the Roman 
law, and subjecting them to the performance 
of milftary duty, and the payment of taxes, 
without, however, granting them any of the 
political privileges of the Roman people. 
There thus grew up, by the side of the latter, 
a distinct class, called the Plebs, or the ple- 
beians. Although personally free, the ple- 
beians were liable to be reduced into servitude 
for debt by a patrician creditor. They were 
exclusively en in agriculture, while all 
meehanical and servile trades were pursued by 
the clients. If a plebeian married a patrician, 
the offspring was regarded by the latter as a 
degraded race. With the extension of its 
territory, the number and importance of the 
plebs of Rome increased, while the 
institution, diminishing in importanée. 
plebeians acquired wealth, dis ished them- 
selves by military services, by abilities, 
and many families that ranked as such at 
Rome, had been patricians of the noblest class 
in their own nation. These naturally aspired 
to a share in that government in which they 
had so deep an interest; and thus it was, that 
the whole internal history of Rome is that of 
the struggles of this new element with the 
original materials. The centre to which the 
power of the state had of old gravitated was 
shifted, and new -arrangements of the social 
system became necessary, in order to maintain 
the tranquillity and equipoise of the common- 
wealth. The unwise resistance of the patri- 
cian estate to the just clhims of the plebeian, 
was the source of almost all the discords and 
calamities of the republic. Another circum- 
stance n to the full understanding of 
the civil history of Rome, is the law respecting 
the public lands. In the division. of the ori- 
ginal territory, the lot of each citizen consisted 
of two jugera, or about one and a third English 
acres. No more emiking picture of the poverty 
and simplicity of the infant commonwealth can 









be given than that which this statement con- 
veys. A portion was set apart as the public 
domain for the uses of the state, or as common 
pasture land for the whole body of the people. 
The conquered lands became the property of 
the state, though a greater portion was usually, 
by a formal act which subjected thém tithe 
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duties of a Roman citizen and to a tribute to 
the state, restored to the original owners. The 
remainder was considered as public property, 
and it was either sold for the benefit of the 
public treasury, or was suffered'to remain in 
the hands of those citizens who chose to 
occupy it upon the precarious tenure of being 
tenants at the will of the people. Originally, 
the patricians, or people, alone, shared in 
these privileges; but as the influence of the 
plebeians increased, we find them engaged in 
a constant struggle for political power with the 
patricians, whom they compelled, slowly and 
reluctantly, to abandon their exclusive preten- 
sions. a 

They thus procured a share in the distri- 
bution of the public lands—the right of inter- 
marriage~—officers of their own caste to protect 
their interests, and gradually, admission to the 
offices of the state; until at length, all, except 
a few connected with the higher religious cere- 
monies, were thrown open to them. All this 
was the work of ages. The foundation of 
Rome is placed in the year before Christ, 753. 
For the first 245 years, the city was governed 
by a succession of kings, and was engaged in 
petty wars with her nearest neighbours, which, 
although they enlarged her territory but little, 
rendered her the acknowledged head of ‘the 
Latin confederacy. The plebeians, during 
this period, gained some privileges in the state, 


and had their assemblies in which they’exer=” 


cised a limited power. ‘The expulsion of the 
Tarquins was the mere transfer of the regal 
office from a single king, chosen for life, to 
two chosen for a year. The extent of the 
supreme power remained vague and undefined 
—at one time, almost despotic, and at others, 
closely limited by the popular voice. The 
change was felt chiefly in two The 
right of ‘suffrage ‘thereby became the most 
important privilege of the people, and the 
direction of public affairs followed the popular 
impulses. ‘These were all warlike, and as 
every consul was ambitious of: distinction, 
each sought to signalise his short administra- 
tion by some act of heroism, some brilliant 
victory, or advantageous peac>. The constant 
exercise of the right of suffrage aroused to the 
utmost the vigilance of the’ citizens over the 
state, and diffused throughout the whole com- 
munity that intense feeling of patriotism, which 
was, next to their power of heroic endurance 
and their constancy of purpose, the great cha- 
racteristic of the Roman eet Another 
period of 245 years elapsed before the Romans 
became masters‘of Italy. In that time the city 
was twice conquered, first by the Etrurians, 
under Porsenna, and next by the Gauls, under 
Brennus, and more than twice was her exist- 
ence endangered by internal feuds. Yet the 
eonstancy of her citizens triumphed im the end 
over all obstacles, and the conquest of her most 
formidable enemies, the Samnites, in the year 
B. C, 260, brought her into contact and colli- 
sion with the Lacedemonian colonies of Magna 
4irecia. The Tarentines sought the alliance 
of Pyrrhus, and ffom this date begins the 
intercourse and wars of Rome and Greece, 
which ended in the subjugation of the latter, 
and opened to the former the road to Asia. 


One of the principal causes of the ‘Roman 
greatness was the character of these first five 
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centuries of the history of the republic. ‘The 
enemies with whom she combated, were fierce, 
warlike, and rude ; during much of the time, 
the alternative of the struggle was destruction 
or supremacy ; and thus it happened, that the 
conquests which were with difficulty won, 
brought neither luxury nor idleness in their 
train. The Roman practice of colonizing the 
conquered states, and of extending to them 
many of the privileges of citizenship, incor- 
porated them into the Roman commonwealth, 
and soon converted fierce enemies into firm 
friends and allies. 

Originally, the citizens served in the army 
without payy and returned to sow their grain, 
or to gather their harvest. Hence the early 
wars of Italy consisted of short inroads into 
an enemy’s country—of a march, a battle, and 
a retreat, whether loaded with plunder or with 
disgrace ; and the sole pay of ths soldiery was 
the division of the booty. Such wars changed 
but little the relations of contending parties ; 
but at the seige of Veii, which began in the 
year B. C. 404, and lasted ten years, the 
Roman senate introduced the practice of paying 
the soldiery. ‘This rendered it possible to 
carry on remote and long wars, and by render- 
ing the Roman army a permanent body of men, 
ensured the perfection of its tactics and dis- 
cipline, and gave it a decided superiority over 
the equally fierce and brave, but less discip- 
lined armies of the tribes that surrounded them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Insanity—its Causes and Prevention. 


A deep and increasing interest has been felt 
of late years on the subject of insanity, and 
great improvements have been miade in the 
mode of treating it, especially in relation to 
the moral treatment. 

The law of kindness has been found abun- 
dantly more efficacious than that of severity 
and terror, formerly employed. It is delight- 
ful to reflect upon the favourable change thus 
made in the comforts of the insane; but pre- 
vention is-still more desirable than cure. As 
every one is liable to be exposed to causes 
capable of exciting disordered action in the 
brain, the organ of the mind, all are interested 
in obtaining a correct knowledge of the causes 
which predispose to, and of those which may 
excite the disease. TI have therefore thought 
the judicious remarks on the causes and pre- 
vention of insanity, contained in the conclud- 
ing chapter of a recent excellent treatise on this 
malady, by Dr. Ellis, physician to the Han- 
well Asylum, England, might be usefully trans- 
ferred to the columns of “The Friend.” The 
testimony therein borne to the importance of 
impressing Christian motives and sentiments 
upon the youthful mind, and the misery which 
result from a contrary course, ought not to be 
forgotten by those to whose care the education 
of children may be entrusted. ; 


Insanity may be traced to three classes of 
causes—viz. direct physical injuries of the 
brain, over-excitement from moral causes, and 
diseased action in it from sympathy with some 
other part of the body. It becomes a matter 
of very serious inquiry to ascertain how far 





the circumstances which produce it are either 
directly or remotely under our control. ‘The 
instinctive dread of pain possessed by man, in 
common with other animals, is a sufficient 
guarantee for his using the greatest care to 
avoid the accidents which are likely to expose 
him to an attack of insanity from the first set 
of causes. ‘The only means by which his 
liability to suffer from these could be dimi- 
nished, would be by giving him more informa- 
tion as to the effects likely to be produced on 
the system by particular circumstances, in 
order to induce a greater caution on his part 
not to place himself where he is likely to be 
— to their injurious operation. 
ut the cases of teaatlby talbtog from direct 
physical injuries are comparatively few, and 
but little can be done to avoid their occur- 
rence: those which have their origin from 
moral causes are by far more numerous, and 
fortunately much more capable of being avoid- 
ed; they are generally the result of our having 
an undue estimate of the things of this life. 
Let us, by way of illustration, briefly trace 
the progress of the operation on the mind of a 
sudden reverse of fortune, one of the most 
usual of the moral causes of insanity. We 
will suppose that this has overtaken a man 
from circumstances entirely out of his power, 
although, if it be inquired into, it will be found 
that it frequently arises from the neglect of 
that commandment which bids us not to make 
haste to be rich. Now if the mind be well 
disciplined, the wealth, which is no longer 
possessed, has not been an object of inordinate 
affection; it has been habitually viewed as a 
talent, for the right use of which a great re- 
sponsibility is incurred, and the mere loss of 
it creates no excessive uneasiness; and even 
if its a affects the personal comfort of 
those who are the dearest, this is submitted to 
with a full reliance that it is ordered by a wise 
and merciful Providence, whose dealings with 
all his creatures are exactly such as are the 
most conducive to their real welfare. Under 
these circumstances, there would not be such 
an anxiety as to prevent sleep, and produce an 
excessive sanguineous action in the brain, to 
terminate in insanity. ‘The mind would be 
kept in peace. But let us suppose that such 
a reverse has happened to one who has looked 
upon riches, and the pleasures to be procured 
by them, as the chief good; and whose life 
and powers, mental and bodily, have been 
constantly absorbed in their acquisition. To 
such an individual—and unfortunately there 
are very many with whom this is the case— 
the mere probability of the loss of that which 
he holds the dearest, produces. a restlessness 
and anxiety, which weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, and incapacitate it from bearing up against 
the shock which he feels when that which he 
most valued is sudd ot ee 
It cannot be a matter of surprise that the mi 
not knowing where to look for consolation, 
should be overwhelmed, and that insanity 
should be the result. And we may, in a 
similar manner, trace to an over-estimate of 
the things of this life, insanity arising from 
the loss of children, disappointed ambition— 
in fact, from any other moral cause. But this, 
inful as it is, is the result of the previous 
habits and conduct. With the view of making 
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the nature of the evil more intelligible, it will 
be worth while to prosecute the inquiry a litte 
further, and to endeavour to trace these habits 
to their origin. We shall find that, from in- 
fancy to manhood, the usual process of educa- 
tion is to foster that erroneous estimate of tem- 
poral things which is the general source of 
insanity from moral causes, and to weaken 
and predispose the body for its reception; un- 
fortunately, the same system prevails with 
beth sexes. In infancy, in the higher ranks 
of life, the child is in a great measure left to 
the tuition of ignorant nurse-maids; and in 
many cases, with the first dawn of reason, it 
imbibes false and superstitious impressions, 
which are.a source of torment to it for years; 
and when the child is more immediately under 
the presence and management of its nts, 
the first lesson that is impressed upon its mind 
is that the gratification of the senses is the chief 
good. And this, too, is not taught in the dull, 
uninteresting formal manner in which, at a 
much later period, and after this principle has 
been well ingrafted, valuable truths are attempt- 
ed to be imparted. ‘This is instilled by prac- 
tice and example. In females, the next prin- 
ciple which is systematically brought into 
exercise, is vanity. As soon as the child can 
speak, and is capable of understanding any 
thing, it is taught to set a high value upon its 
dress: the attention is directed to it, and from 
early infancy it engrosses a considerable por- 
tion of its time and thought. Afler the prin- 
ciples of love of animal gratification, and in 
females the love of approbation, have been 
carefully fostered, the next step is to provide 
some education for the intellect. The two 
classes of motives which are acted upon, are 
fear and emulation. ‘The natural result of the 
former, with many, is to produce excess of 
timidity, di8Simulation, and the 6ther vices 
attendant upon an undue exercise of the organs 
of caution and secretiveness ; and the inevitable 
consequences of the latter are, to foster selfish- 
ness. ‘The reward of success is a personal 
gratification, exactly in proportion to the supe- 
riority over others. ‘The result is an over- 
value of the praise and good opinion of others: 
this is one of the most prolific sources of suf- 
fering which the human mind can possibly 
feel ; and it is also one of the greatest preven- 
tives to 4 man’s daring independently to do 
that which his conscience teaches him to be 
right. Hence also results an excessive ac- 
tivity in a set of feelings which, when over- 
excited in after-life, frequently terminate in 
insanity. So far, then, asthe training effects 
the sentiment, it is from infancy prejudicial : 
it tends to foster the natural desire for the gra- 
tification of appetite, to induce inordinate am- 


bition, and to create an over-estimate of wealth, po 


and of the things of time and sense; and in all 
these points it directly leads to insanity. It is 
also physically injurious, from causing at too 
early a period excess of vascular action in the 
brain. The intellect is, by fear of disgrace, 
and hope of praise, stimulated to an unhealthy 
activity. ‘The brain and nervous system absorb 
the blood, which ought in youth to be directed 
to the supply of proper muscular volume and 
energy. Females suffer in this respect more 
than males; in fact, the entire want of proper 
exercise, and the excessive stimulus given to 
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the mental faculties, so affect the frame, that| 


there is hardly a female, educated in the board- 
ing-schools conducted on the usual principles, 
whose spine is not more or less distorted. It 
is foreign to the object of the present work to 
inquire, whether this enormous expenditure of 
constitution, for the sake of intellect, is most 
judiciously laid out, in securing the most 
valuable mental attainments. It is perfectly 
obvious that— even if it be—a system of educa- 
tion which entirely neglects, as one of its pri- 
mary objects, the imbuing the mind with right 
motives, and with a due estimate of the real 
value of the things of this life, leaves it ex- 
posed to such excessive anxiety, on any re- 
verse or disappointment, as tends to insanity. 
How little, too, is the real welfare usually 
considered in the selection of a walk in life ! 
A combination of circumstances affording a 
probability of the acquisition of wealth, is 
usually the only guide; and, with both sexes, 
marriages are entered into or avoided on the 
same principle. But the tracing the influ- 
ence of education and the habits of society, in 
producing insanity, would form an ample sub- 
ject for a volume. The evil would be. pre- 
vented by a simple obedience to the precepts 
of the Gospel. 

In many cases, insanity, arising from sym- 
pathy, is entirely brought on by bad manage- 
ment of the constitution; independently of 
those instances where it is the result of obvious 
excess, it frequently arises from a very slight 
moral cause, acting upon a highly irritable ner- 
vous system, habitually too much excited by 
the use of stimulus. Indeed, as has been pre- 
viously observed, the constant use of any 
stimulus ought, if possible, to be avoided by 
those who have a predisposition to the disease. 
In fact, any circumstances which tend to put 
the body’ out of order ought to be gu 
against; and much of insanity might be avoid- 
ed, if a practical knowledge of the human 
frame, and of the influence of external circum- 
stances upon it, were made a branch of educa- 
tion, both amongst males and females. In- 
deed, I am convinced that, with very few 
exceptions, a right religious disciplining of the 
mind, with a judicious and careful selection of 
the walk in life, and a prudent management of 
the body, would exempt mankind from the 
horrors of this painful and mysterious disease, 


Progress of Improvement in Great Britain. 


Judging from the reports of transient visiters 
and newspaper gleanings, we are prone to 
form very gloomy apprehensions relating to 
the condition of the great mass of the British 
pulation. That the distress witnessed there 
1s often great, there can be no doubt, especially 
in comparison with the comforts accessible to 
the labouring class in our own favoured land. 
From the following, however, it would seem 
that things are not so bad as many suppose. 


The means of internal communication in 
Great Britain are probably superior to those 
enjoyed by any other country. Our high 
roads, which, during the first half of last cen- 
tury were execrable, have been signally im- 
proved since the close of the American war; 


and since the general introduction of the prac- 
tice of Macadamising, they may be confidently 
pronounced to be the very best in Europe. 
With the exception of Holland and Belgium, 
no country is better supplied with canals ; and 
by these means, and the aid afforded by our 
numerous navigable rivers, the conveyance of 
the bulkiest articles has been rendered both 
easy and cheap. 
ever, to be likely to supercede most other 
methods of conveyance, in so far at least as 
the transit of passengers, and of the lighter and 
more valuable species of goods, are concerned ; 
and the wonderful aaa 

ened trains of carriages are impelled by loco- 
motive engines along these eae 

most valuable and astonishing results of modern 
science and discovery. By facilitating travelling 
to a degree that could not a few years ago have 
been conceived possible; rendering all the 
great markets of the empire easily accessible 
to the products of the remotest districts, obli- 
terating local prejudices and customs, reducing 
the country to a homogeneous mass, and pro- 
ducing everywhere a spirit of emulation and 
competition, our improved means of commu- 
nication are exercising an influence of the 
most powerful kind, and which cannot be too 
highly appreciated. 
been doubted whether these extraordinary 
improvements in the arts, and the vast exten- 
sion of commerce, has conferred any real and 
important somnnge 

That they have add 
of employment is certain, but it has been con- 


employment; that the condition of the people 


{the middle of the last century, about half the 
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Railroads seem now, how- 


with which length- 


, is among the 


Sull, however, it has 


on the bulk of our people. 
ed prodigiously to the field 


tended, that the increase of population, and 
consequently of the demand for labour, has 
been equal, or nearly so, to the increase of 


has not been materially improved; and that 
their command over the necessaries, eonve- 
niences, and enjoyments of life has not been 
augmented in any thing like the degree in 
which their numbers have increased. There 
is really, however, no truth in these represen- 
tations. The condition of the great bulk of 
the people of Britain, and particularly of the 
labouring classes, has been signally and indeed 
astonishingly improved since the middle of last 
century. ‘The greatest possible ameliorations 
have been effected in the interval in the diet, 
dress, and lodging of all classes. ‘Towards 


people of England were consumers of barley, 
rye and oat bread ; whereas at present, not one 
tenth part of the population use any bread 
unless made of wheat. The consumption of 
butchers’ meat, as compared with the popu- 
lation, has also doubled or more in the inter- 
val; and the extraordinary increase in the 
consumption of tea, sugar, coffee, and such 
like articles, is too well known to require 
being pointed out. The improvements that 
have been made in clothing and lodgings are, 
if possible, still more remarkable. Linen 
shirts, that were formerly luxuries, used only 
by the richer classes, are now worn by every 
body, and the old, coarse, comfortless home- 
made cloths have been wholly superseded by 
the better and cheaper products of the factories. 
The cheapness, to specify one instance, and 
extraordinary abundance of cotton fabries have 
given the poorest females the means of greater 
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comfort, neatness, and display in dress, than 
were enjoyed by the highest classes in the first 
_half of last century. 

* And any one who compares the old farm 
Youses and cottages, or the old narrow streets 
and lanes in any one of our great towns, with 
the farm houses, cottages, and town lodgings 
for the poor, built within the last fifty, and still 
more the last thirty years, will at once be sen- 
sible of a vast improvement. Essential as 
glass windows may now appear, in the six- 
teenth century they were luxuries, all but 
unknown in the castles of the principal nobility 
in England ; and in Scotland, in the early part 
of the last century, glass was seldom seen in 
the windows of the first class of country 
houses, and never in cottages. The latter were 
then almost universally destitute of even chim- 
neys! But the liberal use of these and of glass, 
is not the only circumstance in which modern 
houses excel those built previously to the 
American war. The former are in all respects 
superior. They are constructed ona Jarger 
scale; the apartments are more spacious and 
lofty, they are better ventilated, and are sup- 
plied with water to-an extent of which our 
ancestors had no idea, It is in fact to the bet- 
ter construction of houses, the greater width of 
streets, and, above all, to the abundant supply 
of water, and the effective system of under- 

und drainage that now exists, that the entire 
reedom of our great towns from epidemic 
diseases, and the wonderful improvement in 
the health of the inhabitants, are mainly to be 
ascribed. Signal as the spread of improve- 
ment has been every where throughout Great 

Britain since 1750, it has been greatest in 
Scotland. This, no doubt, has been princi- 
pally owing to the fact of Scotland being pre- 
viously in a comparatively backward state, 
Bat its since the epoch referred to, 
or rather since the close of the American war, 
has been all but unprecedented ; and, if at all, 
has only been surpassed by the progress made 
by Kentucky, and one or two more of the 
American states. - 

In Ireland, we regret to say, improvement 
has been much less rapid than in any part of 
Great Britain ; but even there a considerable 
advance has been made ; and the fair presump- 
tion seems to be, now that the civil disabilities 
under which the catholics laboured have been 
removed, that improvement will proceed with 
an accelerated pace. If any thing more than 
has been already stated, were required to 
establish the astonishing improvement in the 
condition of the people of Great Britain during 
the last fifty years, it would be evinced by the 
decrease 
mortality since 1760 and 1770. The extreme 
limit of human life assigned by the psalmist 
has not,’indeed, been extended; but a much 
larget proportion of those born arrive at or 
approach to that limit than formerly. The 

le life of a male annuitant, five years of 
age, (a picked life,) at the commencement of 
last century, has been found to be 39.03 years ; 
whereas it appears that the probable life of a 
male of five years of age, taken at an average 
of the mass of the population, from 1813 to 
1830, was not less than 49.80, or nearly eleven 
years greater than the former! This extraor- 
dinary improvement must, no doubt, be ascribed 





at has taken-place in the rate of|'The 
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to a variety of causes ; partly to the drainage 


of bogs and marshes, by which es and 
marsh fevers have been entirely banished from 
many districts ; partly to improvements in the 
diet, dress, lodgings, and other accommodations 
of the mass of the people ; partly to the greater 
prevalence of cleanliness ; and partly, and since 
1800 chiefly, perhaps, to discoveries in medi- 
eal science, and the extirpation of the small- 
pox. But, however explained, this and the 
facts mentioned above, show exclusively that 
the beneficial influence of the extraordinary 
improvements in arts and sciences, made during 
the last sixty or seventy years, has not been 
countervailed by the increase of population, 
and that it has not been confined to the upper 
and middle classes. On the contrary, these 
improvements have been especially beneficial 
to the labourers. The latter are at this mo- 
ment incomparably better fed, better clothed, 
and better lodged, than at any former period 
of our history; and, in point of fact, daily 
enjoy, and reckon as indispensable, a great 
number of articles of convenience and luxury 
that formerly could rarely be obtained even by 
the richest lords.— MW‘ Culloch’s Geographical 
Dictionary. 


From the Health Journal. 
DEATH FROM TIGHT LACING. 


I have seen and am much pleased with your 
paper, and doubt not it will do much good. I 
hope for it an extensive circulation. In one of 
the late numbers you call for facts, whether 
communicated in elegant language or not. I 
have recently learned one to which I gave all 
possible publicity, and have told it in almost 
every circle of the young in which I have since 
Finns myself. ‘Two weeks since, while on a 

it to the house of a respectable, long-expe- 
rienced physician, in one of the southern 
boundary towns in New Hampshire, he gave 
me in substance the following account, as near 
as I can recollect. 

He was called, a week or two previous, to 
visit a young female, I think, over twenty 
years of age, who was distressingly ill of a 
complaint of the lungs, labouring under great 
difficulty of breathing, and which his discrimi- 
nation led him at once to impute to a long- 
continued practice cf tight lacing—a practice 
which is slaying its thousands and tens of 
thousand in our enlightened land. There was, 
in his opinion, an adhesion of the lungs to the 
chest, and a consequent inflammation, which 
had proceeded to such a height that death was 
inevitable. Little or nothing could be done. 
rgirl, after a few days of acute suffer- 
ing, fell a victim to—(what shall I say! I am 
unwilling to wound the feelings of her friends) 
—her own folly and vanity. It could not be 
suicide, because no such result was contem- 

lated, the deed was done by her own 

and. We can call it by no softer name than 
self-slaughter, for such even an external exa- 
mination of the body proved it to have been. 
The shoulder blades were found to be literally 
lapped one over the other; the false ribs had 
been so compressed, that a space of only about 
an inch and a half remained between them; 
and so t was the curvature of the na 
which had been girded in by the cords of 





death, that after the corpse was laid out for in- 
terment, two pillows were put under the arch 
thereby formed, while the shoulders rested on 


the board. She was a large, healthy person, 
and was ignorantly led by the desire to please, 
to sacrifice her life at the shrine of fashion, and 
the prevailing false ideas of beauty of form. 
She was said to be of amiable disposition, and 
correct moral habits, otherwise. 

My own mind was so impressed with the 
recital of this story, that I could hardly forbear 
weeping over the folly, and weakness, and 
ignorance, and wickedness of my sex. I in- 
wardly wished for the ability to ring this case 
of suffering and death in the ears of every 
female in our land, until their voluntarily- 
assumed ‘‘strait-jackets,”’ that indicate nothing 
better than mental aberration in the wearers, 
should be voluntarily thrown aside. 


Dead and Alive Professors.—We live in a 
day when too many professors have a name 
to live and are dead. ‘Too many who, though 
we would hope they are not destitute of some 
spiritual truth and grace in their hearts, yet 
are drawn, through an attachment to present 
things, to live sadly below their privileges 
and callings. They have but litttle of the 
comforts of the Gospel in their own souls, 
and bring in but a small revenue of glory to 
God. If we were to ask them the cause, and 
they would speak out; they could tell us 
there was a time when they, likewise, were 
warm and lively in their souls—when they 
little expected such a change as they had 
lived to see. They did not grow cold all at 
once, but by imperceptible degrees. Worldly 
attachments stole upon them; they became 
remiss in secret duties—content with being 
found in a round of outward appointments, 
entangled more and more by the temptations 
which they neglected to shake off in time, 
and now that blessedness which they once 
spoke of is gone. They have lost the savour 
and relish of spiritual things; their strength 
is departed ; and though at times they cry out, 
*O that it was with me as in times past!” 
they find themselves unable to recover what 
they have lost, and unable to set heartily about 
seeking the Lord for deliverance. Instances 
of this sort should be warnings to us. As 
rumoured robberies endear our gold, so when 
we hecr what subtlety Satan employs, and 
what advantages he ins over others, it 
should make us redouble our diligence and 
guard, lest we, likewise, should be stript and 
spoiled of our best things, grieve the Holy 
Spirit, and be appointed to walk in darkness. 
It is a mercy to be kept from backsliding in 
life, from bringing an open reproach upon our 

rofession ; but there is a backsliding in heart, 
ikewise, which is ae uncomfortable, 
and often proves an inlet and occasion to the 
other.—John Newton. 


A course of lectures on geology, to be delivered at 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, by Dr. Joseph Thomas, will, 
if nothing prevent, commence on fifth day evening, the 
12th of next month. An introductory lecture on the 
study of the sciences to be given next fifth day even- 
ing, (eleventh month, 5th,) at half past seven o'clock. 





For ** The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 


religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 


ministers who visited it. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 


Christopher Holder and John Copeland 
having, as set forth in the preceding letter, a 
concern to visit Martha’s Vineyard, obtained a 
passage to that island, on which they landed 
the 16th of the 6th month. Thomas Mayhew 
was the governor, and the principal portion of 
the population was Indian. ‘This was the 
scene of what has been considered one of the 
most successful attempts ever made to Chris- 
tianise the aborigines of our country. Their 
minister was Thomas Mayhew, jr., the gover- 
nor’s son, who, following the example of John 
Eliot, had been indefatigable in his labours 
amongst them. I would not wish to call in 
question the motives of either of these indi- 
viduals, neither do I doubt but that among 
their supposed converts there were some really 
brought to something of an experimental 
knowledge of that washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which makes 
meet for the kingdom of glory ; but it is to be 
feared that too few of them were ever brought 
to understand the spirituality of the gospel. 
Cotton Mather tells us, that **‘ The Indians of 
Martha’s Vineyard, who are now serious 
Christians, will, upon their own too certain 
knowledge, abundance of them, acknowledge 
the witchcrafts, wherein they had actual con- 
versations, and explicit confederacies with 
devils, while they were yet Pagans. ‘They 
know that many persons among them have 
been, by the zeal of their parents, dedicated 
unto their infernal gods, and educated for the 
special service of these gods; but that the 
demons accept only some here and there to 
make dangerous powaws or wizards of them. 
They know that these powaws often employ 
their demons to smite their neighbours with 
blindness and lameness, and other mischiefs; 
and sometimes to kill them ; and sometimes to 
cure their maladies. They know that their 
manner is, to form a piece of leather like an 
arrow-head, and then tie an hair unto it, or 
take a bone of some dead creature: over these 
things they use magical ceremonies, whereupon 
a demon presently snatches them away, and 
conveys them into the bodies of the persons to 
be afflicted ; or, sometimes the demon pretends 
unto them that he brings a portion of the spirit 
of the person closely imprisoned in a fly ; and 
as they deal with the fly, so it fares with the 
body of the person intended.”” Cotton further 
tells us, that the ground of conversion of a 
sachem to Christianity, as given by himself, 
was, that the god he employed to kill, to 
wound, or to make lame those he intended 
mischief to, had failed to injure Hiacoomes, 
the first Indian convert on Martha's Vineyard. 
He tells us also that Mitark, the sachem of 
the Gay-head on Martha’s Vineyard, havi 
been himself converted to Christianity, an 
finding his people wedded to their ancient rites, 
retired into a solitary place for three years. 
At the end of this time, making use of their 
heathenish belief in converse with infernal spi- 
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understand that he had received from that | upon a dry, barren, howling wilderness, which 


source glad tidings for them. He thus per- 
suaded them into a willingness to attend to the 
message which Cotton says “‘ he pretended to 
bring; whereupon he opened to them the 
mysteries of the gospel, dispensing the word 
to such as came to hear him; insomuch that 


at this day that people are all Christian by | 


profession.” 

Our early Friends were anxious to know 
what insight into the spirituality of the gospel 
these Indians had obtained; and at various 
times they asked the converts many questions, 
the answers to some of which they have pre- 
served. From these it would appear, that the 
idea they had obtained of God, was that of a 
being of superior power and intelligence, who 
resided somewhere above the stars. Of his 
indwelling with the children of men, and of 
the manifestations of his spirit, whereby he 
makes himself known to the seeking soul, 
they seemed to have had little conception ; 
when desired to give the ground of their belief 
in the doctrines or principles they professed, 
they generally reamid that John Eliot, ‘Thomas 
Mayhew, or some other of their teachers, had 
told them so. In short, their answers plainly 
intimated that, with many, their new religion 
was to them but a tradition received of man, 
and resting upon the authority of man; and 
that they had not come to that teacher, which, 
if faithfully followed, would have been a true 
guide, counsellor and instructor. 

One of our early Friends (John Rouse) who 
had visited these Indians, writing in 1659, nar- 
rates some of the conversations referred to 
above, and then in allusion to the contributions 
sent from England to support the priestly mis- 
sionaries, adds, “‘ If they will preach among 
the Indians, let them do it freely. And Friends 
we do believe that if such a course as this was 
taken, that if the monies set apart for the con- 
version of the Indians were committed to the 
hands of such here as will be faithful in layin 
it out upon such things as the Indians a 
as clothing, &c. and that it be sent over to 
New England, and there faithfully given forth 
amongst them as their needs shall be; the 
English also themselves showing forth a good 
life and conversation among them, more good 
by this means will be done to the converting 
of them, and far more glory will be brought to 
God, than hath as yet been through all the 
preaching of their priests; for their talking 
doth but beget into a form, but this would 
beget into the power, and bring them to desire 
to know the God whom such serve. And 
whereas some may say, ‘If this be done, the 
ministers will want encouragement to labour 
to convert them. Truly, to such we ans 
when the time of their converting to the po¥er 
of God comes, those ministers that will 
employed in that work will not need enc 

nt from man; for if men do not see 
hinder them, they shall not need to encourdge 
them, for they will be such as dwell in the 
power of God, and by it are guided, the nathre 
of which is to carry on those who are led by 
it, with all courage and valour to do that they 
aie called to, and their reward is with God; 
but the earthly spirit must have earthly’ en- 
couragement, or it will faint; but that which is 


- 


to 


rits, he returned to his tribe, giving them to| put into their mouths, is as water which is cast 





cannot be satisfied.”’ ** And this is not written 
out’ of prejudice to any man’s person, but in 
love to the simple, that the deceitful spirit may 
be discovered, and truth may be made manifest 
to all; and all occasions of stumbling which 
may hinder any from coming to the knowledge 
of God and Christ Jesus the light, may be 
removed out of the way of all, whether Jew or 
gentile, ‘Turk or Indian; for there is a seed 
which must be gathered.” 

To return to Christopher Holder and John 
Copeland, on their arrival at the island they 
attended at the place of worship, and quietly 
waited until the service of priest Mayhew was 
over. One of them then spoke a few words, 
for which both he and his companion were 
forcibly expelled by the constable. In the 
afternoon of the same day they had a conver- 
sation on some doctrinal points with the minis- 
ter, and after an interchange of sentiment, were 
allowed peaceably to withdraw. On Second 
day morning the governor came to visit them, 
bringing the constable with him; and after a 
few words, he bade them depart from the 
island. ‘The two Friends, who came not in 
their own wills, but under a real sense of reli- 
gious duty, informed the governor that they 
stood in the will of God, ready to go as he 
should make way for them. ‘To this Thomas 
Mayhew replied, * It is the will of God that 
you should go to-day.”” He then hired an 
Indian to carry Christopher and John over to 
the main land, and commanded them to pay 
the ferriage. ‘The prisoners, who would do 
nothing to forward their banishment from the 
island, whilst they could not feel their Master 
leading them away, meekly answered, ** We 
cannot pay the Indian, for as much as we did 
not hire him or set him on work.” The 
governor then directed the constable to search 
for their money, who took from them nine 
shillings. ‘They were then delivered into the 
hands of the Indians, who were desired to 
carry them over in their canoes. ‘The gover- 
nor having lightly and irreverently declared, 
that what he had himself willed in this case, 
was the will of God, went away, leaving the 
fulfilling. thereof to the Indians. ‘These last 
were in no hurry to execute it; and as the 
weather was stormy, and the sea rough, they 
kept Christopher and John with them for three 
days, during which period they treated them 
with great hospitality and love. ‘The weather 
becoming pleasant, and the sea calm, they 
prepared to carry out the governor’s orders, 
and being ready to depart, the banished ones 
freely offered to pay for the kind entertain- 
ment they had received. The Indians, how- 
ever, would take no money, saying, ‘“* You 
are strangers, and Jehovah hath taught us to 
love strangers.”’ 

it was on the 20th of the sixth month, 1657, 
that these two ministers of the gospel were 
landed from an Indian canoe, somewhere on 
the Barnstable coast. Although taken there 
without their own consent, yet it was not with- 
out the good providence of Him, who at times 
overrules the actions of unregenerate man, to 
the extension of the borders of his own spi- 
ritual church. They found themselves drawn 
onward to Sandwich, at which place they were 
gladly received by many who were true seekers 
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after Heavenly riches. Oh! to those who 
had been long vainly endeavouring to extract 
living virtue out of dead forms—spiritual nour- 
ishment out of dr y husks—there was something 
peculiarly consolatory and strengthening in a 
religion, alive with the fresh and sensible evi- 
dences of divine power, and abounding in the 
sustaining help of the Spirit. No wonder 
then that the messengers, to whom it was thus 
given to proclaim the substance of the gospel, 
should have been joyfully welcomed by some. 
But it was not so with all. In the account the 
two Friends have left of this visit, they say, 
‘* Great was the stir and noise of the tumul- 
tuous city; yea, all in an uproar, hearing that 
we, who were called by such a.name as 
Quakers, were come into those parts. A great 
fire was kindled, and the hearts of many did 
burn within them, so that in the heat thereof, 
some said one thing, and some another; but 
the most part knew not what was the matter. 
Yea, so it is in truth, our God went before us, 
whose presence was and is with us, com- 
passing us; whose dread took hold of them, 
so that their hearts failed them for fear 
of those things which were coming upon 
them.’’* 








whence, and why they came thither? They | utmost bounds of our jurisdiction. Whereof 
answered them freely; and the -magistrates| fail not at your peril. 

being moderate and finding nothing against Tuomas Prince, Governor. 
them, gave them a discharge—commanding Joun ALDEN, 

them, however, to depart their patent. On Jostan Winslow, 

this they returned to the ordinary, where they Tuomas Sournwortn. 

again spent a night. In the morning they took} ‘* Plymouth, the 31st of August, ’57.” 
their departure for Sandwich ; but it seems the| The under marshal executed this warrant 
constable had orders to prevent their passage | by carrying them fifty miles towards Rhode 
that way, so he arrested them as they left the| Island; and when he set them. at liberty on 
town, and carrying them six miles towards} the second of seventh month, they appear to 
Rhode Island, he set them at liberty. Sull| have proceeded direct to that asylum for the 
feeling a religious obligation to return to Sand-| persecuted and oppressed. 

wich, they passed directly there. Here they am 


found fresh openings for gospel labour, which : , * 
: : The Epistle fromthe Yearly Meeting, held in 
they faithfully improved. After some days Meee ; he 20th 


they were again arrested and carried to Ply- 
mouth, where they were brought before Tho- of the fifth month, to the 29th of the same 
inclusive, 1840. 


mas Prince the governor. No charge was, 
however, exhibited against them; but he told | To the Quarterly and Montily Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


them they must leave the colony. Their work 
not having been fully accomplished, they were! Dear Friends—we are reverently thankful to 
not easy to go; and so they freely told the|the Father of mercies that we have been 
governor how it was with them. After some brought together again. We have been com- 
time spent in conversation, he released them, | forted in the Lord, and one in another, and it 
and they returned to Sandwich. The ministers has been a time of confirmation to our faith. 
there finding that many were convinced of the| We are therefore bound to intreat our beloved 
principles of Friends, became urgent in their] brethren and sisters, every where, to put their 
complaints ; and to satisfy them, the governor | whole trust in Him. 
service there was accomplished, they proceeded issued a warrant to the constable, to arrest the) In reviewing some of the distinguishing 
to New Plymouth. Whilst - the ordinary two Friends as extravagant persons and vaga-| features of our Christian profession, the doc- 
there, Thomas Southworth, one of the magis- | 2084S, and bring them to Plymouth. Chris-| wine of the immediate revelation of the Holy 
trates, with several of the church ministers, | Pher and John desired a copy of the warrant, | Spirit to the soul has been brought home to 
came und entered into a dispute with them, |Ut it was refused. William Newland, in|our minds. It is by the convictions of this 
which lasted for a considerable time. At the | “'08e house their meetings had been held, that God worketh in man, making mani- 
close of the controversy, although convicted and who was one of the first converts in that) fest those things which are reprovable, bring- 
of no unsound doctrine, or infringement of the place, insisting that it was usual to furnish one | ing him to an understanding of his righteous 
edloutel laws: the magistrate told them they |‘ Prisoners on demand, was rebuked for inter-|law, and condemning him for sin. By this 
sssinalt Yok enaeiit: Genes ak patent. Feeling no fering, and was afterward fined ten shillings | power, the soul which yields to its operations, 
draft for labour there at that time, they inti- for his speech. It would appear that the/is broken and made contrite in the Divine 
mated that they were nearly ready to go; but| Prisoners were that night confimed:atthe house! presences" . ; 
informed them, that before leaving their jurie- of Nathaniel Fish, whither four of their} How infinite is the kindness of Him who is 
diction, they must return to Sandwich. They Friends, viz. Peter Gaunt, Daniel Wing, | the creator and upholder of all things, in that 
veeinihesll quietly at their lodgings that night Ralph Allin and William Allin, coming to see| He condescends thus to plead with his fallen 
tet ini thie morning were arrested by the inar.| em, were afterwards indicted for felony, on| and rebellious creatures. ‘The contemplation 
shal, and carried before two magistrates, who pretence of having forcibly broken into the| of this subject so fills the awakened mind with 
olied them many questions; such as tf oak man’s house, although they found the door] admiration and love, that we desire to press it 
y ; ? upon all our dear Friends of every class and 


open when they approached to enter it. 
ine brought in to Plymouth, the ma- description; and, O! that the whole bulk of 
an id tine det aanmene law in| mankind could be brought to accept this truth ; 
force which forbid their remaining in that| ‘0 beware that they do not lightly esteem such 
patent. They desired to see it; but it could |tkens of the goodness and love of our Al- 
not be produced. The rulers were, however, |™ighty Father in Heaven. Under the full 
conviction, that He never condemns or reproves 


comparatively moderate towards them, and : sare: P 
said, they did believe the prisoners were not for any thing but that which is contrary to his 
holy will, may we open our hearts to the 


acquainted with their law. As Christopher 3 : a . 
and John could not promise to leave their juris- teachings of his Spirit, and, in the strength of 
dietion, they threatened to whip them as vaga-| the Lord, put away the evil of our doings from 

before his eyes. Let us turn, with unfeigned 


bonds if th ed; and t issued 
psaing wormanty witiedied 2g seer repentance, towards Him; then shall we ac- 
















































































The Friends remained for a short time at 
Sandwich without molestation ; and when their 





*In “A brief account of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England,” published with a map in 
1836, is the following : “ From records still in exist- 
ence, it appears that Friends settled in the town of 
Sandwich,” “at a very early period in the history of 
the Society. The earliest record is that of a marriage 
which occurred in the year 1654.” The latter part of 
this is evidently a mistake. The direct testimony of 
all the ancient writers which treat on the settlement of 
Friends in New England, is positive in relation to the 
fact of their first visiting that country in 1656. The 

aotation I have given in the text, seems conclusive 
So there were no Quakers living there in 1657, or 
such a great tumult and stir would not have been 


as . . » .... |cept with thankfulness, that redemption which 
a “ft Sei pavers. Har ll rr rote “ To the under marshal of the jurisdiction| was purchased for us by the sufferings and 
two Friends, and their fellow labourers in 1657, and | f Plymouth. 


in the eighth month of that year, they began to hold 
meetings at private houses. From the “ brief.ac- persons, professing themselves to be Quakers, 
count” itself, it appears that there were no Hames at the town of Piymanth, who; according to 
recorded as members until in 1658, when eighteen ymonm, Oy. Bee ng ' 
families were thus registered. If there is a record of order, may not be permitted to abide within 
a marriage which took place in 1654, it was probably | the liberty of our jurisdiction. ‘These are 
- of two < pon ahe =~ pooner in hae ake 0 therefore in the name of his highness the lord 
who wished it inserted on the monthly meeting books. | yrotector of England, Scotland and Ireland, to 
In the record book of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Sail gual eouupennd forthwith : 

; : you forthwith, on receipt 
mek hey thd. aiainie teeming an hereof, to convey the said persons, viz. Chris- 


in England, before the monthl i 
established ont ~atey Ss cede topher Holder and John Copeland, unto the 


death of our Lord Jesus oe the unut- 
Cr rene ae of the Lamb 
of *F 


Dear Friends, Christ is precious to us, and 
may he be felt to be precious by every one of 
you. In the day of Divine visitation to your 
souls, be instant in prayer, in supplication, and 
in earnest wrestling, that you may be strength- 
ened so to overcome the corruptions of your 
fallen nature as to be made subject to his 
-power, and in all things to be led and guided 


‘* Whereas, there hath been two extravagant 








by Him. Great, indeed, is the blessedness of 
the man who is thus brought under the guidance 
of the Lord. As he continues humble, watch- 
ful and faithful, he is permitted to feel that he 
has an unction from the Holy One: and 
though he be not at all times sensible of it, yet 
this anointing abideth in him; it is emphati- 
cally truth and no lie. The leadings of the 
Spirit of God are sure, and they are in the way 
of truth and holiness. ; 

But we have a subtle, unwearied enemy. 
There are those whom he gradually draws 
away from faith in the reality of the teaching 
and the restraints of the Holy Spirit. Let us 
also remember, that he et himself 
into an angel of light, and under specious 
guise of high spirituality, he misleadeth the 
unwary. Departing from the way of truth, 
they cease to be subject to their brethren in 
love, and to be under the influence of that 
wisdom which is easy to be intreated. Hu- 
mility, watchfulness, and faith, are our safe- 
guards under these temptations. ‘The more 
we examine ourselves, in this state of mind, 
with a continued reference to the spirit of 
truth as an ever-present comforter and reprover, 
the more thankful shall we be for this unspeak- 
able blessing from God, and the more rever- 
ently shall we think and speak of his immediate 


-teachings and requirements. 


We affectionately but earnestly intreat all 
parents, and those who have the care of young 
people, to direct their attention from early 
childhood to the teachings of the Spirit. The 
Lord in his mercy doth often, by the immediate 
inshining of his light, visit the soul in the very 
morning of our day. As these visitations are 
cherished, the mind is preserved from the. 
snares of folly and vice, and strengthened to 
enter in at the strait gate, and walk mothe nar- 
row way; but how many, through unwatch- 
fulness and the temptations of the devil, have 
been led out of this path ! 

We do therefore; in much love, beseech our 
younger members to take heed that they slight 
not these offers of mercy. Be very ul, 
dear young Friends, not to admit any doubts 
of the reality of past experience in these thi 
Wait for the power of God, and if you have 
to wait long, Comet discouraged. Be desirous 
to humble yourselves under his mighty hand, 
and to know Him to break in pieces the stony 
heart, and to contrite your spirits before Him. 
Look unto Him in faith 
guidance of his spirit in your daily walk in 
life, that he may strengthen you in the per- 
formance of every practical duty. With a 
willing heart and an obedient mind, turn at his 
gracious reproofs. God is love—love unut- 
terable ; and as you thus wait before Him, he 
will give you to feel this, to know this in your 
viene egperient’, and to ae of we bound- 
less love in his having given his only begotten 
Son, that through fen we may have everlast- 
ing life. 

"= hee Friends, of all and conditions, we 
have been again brought to feel the value of 
uniting in the worship of God “ in spirit-and 
in truth.” It was under a sense of their need 
of that nourishment to the soul, which they 
found not in the forms and observances to 
which they had been habituated, that our early 
Friends were first led to separate from others, 


humility for the |. 
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and to present themselves in small companies 
before the Lord. As the eye and the cry of 
the soul were unto Him, He did refresh and 
strengthen them together, and give them to 
feel the sufficiency of his power to qualify 
them to perform united and acceptable ear 
in spirit, unto Him, the living and true God. 
Truth and uprightness as inculeated both in 
the law and the gospel, were deeply rooted in 
their hearts, and hence, as honest towards God, 
they could not, with a good conscience, them- 
selves uphold or countenance in others the 
forms of prayer and thanksgiving to which 
they had te accustomed. Whilst deeply 
sensible of the duty and the privilege of true 
prayer, they found that forms were not 
adapted to their condition; they felt that the 
use of them was not in the life and power of 
the gospel, and therefore that it did not aecord 
with that worship which is to be performed in 
truth. 

Our sense of the spiritual character of the 
reign of Christ, and of the inadequacy of these 
forms to satisfy the soul, remains the same ; 
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(branches of a domestic establishment. This 
will promote the exercise of a cheerful hospi- 
tality, and increase their privilege of contri* 
buting to the wants and comforts of others. 
We affectionately warn Friends against all 
speculative and hazardous enterprises in trade : 
they tend to impuir, if not wholly to destroy, 
in the mind the ability to perceive and to follow 
that course of duty which the Lord would lead 
into, both in his church and in his service 
more at large. At the same time, we feel sym- 
pathy for those who may be under trials and 
difficulties in conducting trade and commerce: 
may they so act in integrity and honesty, as to 
be enabled to cast their cares upon the Lord; 
and may the words of our holy Redeemer, 
‘* your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things,” be their stay and 
their support in times of depression and 
trouble. 

We do in love desire that no one of our 
members may be in the practice of vain sports 
—that no one may take pleasure in destroyin 
the creatures of God for self-gratification ; sok 


and we continue to feel ourselves conscien-! pursuits are an occupation of time which we 


tiously restrained from uniting in any of those 
modes of woiship which others think it right 
to adopt. Whilst we desire to cherish, and to 
inculcate true Christian charity towards those 
from whom we differ, we would affectionately 
encourage all our members to confine them- 
selves, in the public performance of this solemn 
duty, to a diligent attendance of our own meet- 
ings for worship. Under the renewed con- 
viction of the soundness and importance of 
this testimony to spiritual worship, we are 
quickened in desire that Friends may be kept 
alive to a right exercise of mind ih our public 
assemblies. In the experience of past and 
Lee ee teen gary a ee ae 

y the waiting soul it will continue to be felt 
in our meetings for Divine worship, whether 
in the times of silence, or under the exercise 
of ministry, or the vocal offering of prayer, 
thanksgiving, and praise, that the words of the 
apostle are sneer i we are of those who 
“worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in 


.| Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 


flesh.” He ts to his faithful followers at 
times to feel the force of his own blessed 
words: ‘* He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.”’ 

The amount of the sufferings of our Friends 
in regard to tithes and other ecclesiastical de- 
mands, as sere to this meeting, including 
the costs charges of distraint, is upwards 
of eleven thousand two hundred pounds. We 
continue to desire, that this our ancient Chris- 
tian testimony may, in all its parts, be carefully 
and conscientiously upheld in the spirit of the 


e have received epistles from our dear 
Friends in Ireland, and, with one exception, 
from those of all the Yearly Meetings in North 
America. 

We would encourage all our members to 
seek after a lowly, contented mind, and to be 
satisfied with a moderate portion of this world’s 

, both for themselves and for their be- 

ed offspring. We again commend to our 
dear Friends, habits of plainness and simplicity 
in the ordering of their families, and in all the 


believe the faithful steward of that responsible 
trust will find ought to be turned to a better 
purpose, and they are, we think, calculated not 
only to weaken our sense of religious impres- 
sions, but to harden the heart, and to leaven 
us into the spirit of the world. We also desire 
that no one may frequent or tarry in inns or 
public-houses beyond the time necessary for 
refreshment and rest. When led there by the 
lawful avocations of life, may all be kept in 
such a sense of the fear of God, that they may 
be themselves preserved from the peculiar 
dangers to which they are thus exposed, and 
by their consistent example shelter our younger 
Friends from similar danger. On all otcasions 
on which there is an association with others, 
let your light, beloved Friends, shine before 
men—let them see that you are striving to be 
the followers of Him who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners. 
We have often rejoiced in the long continu- 
ance of the blessing of peace to this nation. 
In proportion to these feelings is our sorrow in 
the apprehension of impending war. Ear- 
nestly do we desire that those precepts in the 
doctrine of our Lord, which mark the dispen- 
sation of peace on earth and good-will to man, 
may be fully accepted and carried out by every 
professedly Christian nation. Then might we 
confidently hope that, in their intercourse with 
the governments and people of those countries 
upon which the light of the glorious gospel has 
very dimly shone, the nations that profess the 
Christian name would commend the peaceable 
character of our holy feligion, by acts of for- 
bearance and conciliation. The contrast to this - 
which their conduct has but too often exhibited 
is truly affecting. Whether we advert to the 
treatment of millions in the nations of the east, 
or of the natives in the islands of the southern 
hemisphere, the history of the world has 
mournfully given occasion for it to be said to 
oe Seta Wee name of God is 
asphemed amo e gentiles throu ™ 
ay the fetling of love, and of sate dabion, 
for the ated and for the sufferer in evéty 
clime and under every sorrow, be cherished hy 
us all. May God in his mercy be pleased to 
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hasten the coming of that day when righteous- 
ness shall run down as a mighty stream, and 
when “the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

Beloved Friends,—we separate under a 
thankful acknowledgment that the Lord has 
graciously owned us in the course of our 
various proceedings, and given us to feel the 
value and the privilege of Christian love and 
fellowship. We pray that we may each be 


led by Christ, our holy head, in the path of 


individual duty in His blessed service, and 
that thus this union may be increased in Him. 
May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


and the love of God, and the communion of 


the Holy Ghost, be with us all. 
Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
: Groree Stacey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE INQUIRY. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
W here, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered “ No.” 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favoured spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed, to answer “ No!” 


And thon, serenest moon, 
That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded “ No!” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh? tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow sin and death : 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortal given, 
Wav'd their bright wings, and whisper’d, “ Yes, in 
Heaven.” 


(‘HE FRIEND. 
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A communication from a Friend of Ohio, 
which has been detained on the road, enables 
us to add the following to the brief statement 
already given of the yearly meeting in that 
state :-—= 

Our Yearly Meeting convened on the 7th, 
and closed on the 11th of 9th month—the 
meeting of ministers and elders beginning on 
the 5th. 


THE FRIEND. 


The assembly was larger than at ag other 
time since the separation; and the blessed 
Head of the church was pleased to own our 
deliberations from day to day, for which favour 
gratitude was felt by many. 

A continued if not increased concern was 
felt that our members may stedfastly maintain 
the faith once delivered to the saints ; in which 
we assuredly believe our dear forefathers in 
the truth were established. 

The maintenance of our peculiar testimonies 
formed also an interesting part of the concern 
of the meeting, as being important to ourselves 
and to mankind at large. 

A feeling of sympathy was spread over the 
meeting for the aborigines of this country, in 
the multiplied sufferings attendant upon their 
removal from their late abodes to the unculti- 
vated wilds of the west. The subject was, by 
minute, recommended to the attention of our 
meeting for sufferings, in order that every 
proper opening may be embraced for advo- 
cating, under the benign influence of the gospel, 
the improvement of their condition. 

Our establishment among the Shawnese, 
west of the Mississippi, was reported to be in 
amore pros s condition than at any former 
period. A Friend and his family acquainted 
with Indian manners, and well calculated to 
promote their civilization and Christian instruc- 
tion; also a male teacher, a Friend, are sta- 
tioned there—a school of about thirty Indian 
children being in operation. 

The general condition of the sons of Africa 
was brought into notice, more particularly by 
reading the epistle on that subject, from our 
brethren at their last Yearly Meeting held in 
London. Much commiseration for this suf- 
fering part of the human family was felt and 
expressed, and their situation, particularly as 
respects those within our own limits, who, 
though nominally free, are nevertheless labour- 
ing under many disabilities, was also recom- 
mended to the attention of our meeting for 
sufferings. 

There never perhaps was less disposition 
among us than at the present time to coun- 
tenance the circulation of books or writings, 
calculated to disparage the enlightened views 
entertained by our worthy predecessors of the 
spirituality of the gospel dispensation, as handed 
down to us in their doctrinal writings. 

The guarded education of our youth, which has for 
several years engaged the attention of the meeting, 
was reported to by the quarterly meetings ; and al- 
though discouragements and difficulties present in 
prosecuting this interesting concern, yet the subject 



























our subordinate meetings and members as one of great 
importance to the welfare of the rising generation and 
the Socicty at large. 


After repeated attempts to obtain a copy, we have 
at length succeeded in placing upon our pages 
general printed epistle, issued by the late Yearly Meet- 
ing of 


ialavedting document given forth by that meeting, 
which we propose inserting next week. 








Diep, on the morning of the 9th inst., at his resi- 
dence in Manni near Salem, N. J., Cugzayron 
Wistar, in the 48th year of his age. 

Having been concerned from early life to walk in 
the fear of the Lord, he was preserved in much cir- 
cumspection of conduct and conversation, and through 


the refining baptisms of the Holy Spirit, was prepared 
for usefulness in the church. ~ 









was again pressingly recommended to the attention of 


tee vn Bw 


His illness was protracted, continuing more than a 
year, during which he suffered much, but was pre- 
served in great patience und quiet resignation to the 
Divine Will. For many months previous to his de- 
parture, his mind appeared to be very much redeemed 
trom the world, and impressed with a belief that he 
should not recover. He often said he had no wish to 
get well, and sometimes would exclaim, “O for an 
admittance within the pearl gates!” Sensible of the 
necessity of filling up the measure of suffering allotted 
him, he often ag for patience, and desired those 
about him to join in the petition that it might hold out 
to the end. Yet he believed it was not altogether on 
his own account that the season of his probation was 
Jengthened out, and was earnest in desire that it might 
be sanctified to those about him. 

In the fore part of his illness, his mind was intro- 
duced into close exercise and conflict, which continued 
for a season ; when, through the renewed extension of 
Divine kindness and mercy, he was given to see that 
his sec Ut ead one Gea and 
a mansion of everlasting felicity prepared for him in 
that kingdom which shall never have an end. This 
blessed assurance remained unshaken to the close of 
life, and he often expressed his earnest desire to be re- 
leased from the ings of the body, that he might 
enter on the full fruition of peace and joy, which was 
80 ante opened to his view—saying, * Death had no 
sting to him, nor would the grave have any victory ;” 
and praying, “ Holy Father, if consistent with thy 
will, be pleased to send thy angels to conduct my 
spirit to Paradise.” Amidst the severest suffering 
which he was called to endure, the blessed presence 
of that compassionate Redeemer, who is touched with 
a oe of human infirmities, seemed graciously 
vouchsafed as a strength and support to his mind. J 

During the many nights of wakefulness and bodily ~ 
distress which he , being unable to lie down, and _ 
often greatly oppressed with difficulty of breathing, | 
much of the time was spent in prayer and praise, and 
in the repetition of pertinent and instructive passages 
of Scripture which were ht to his view. On one 
occasion, beginning with the Psalm, he continued 
through several verses, and placed a peculiar energy 
and emphasis on those striking expressions, * Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadew of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me;—thy 
meee thy staff they ae me.” At cee time. 

ng passed a night of much suffering, he remar 
in thie merely that “ he had been reclining all night 
on the bosom of his Saviour.” And on another occa- 
sion he sweetly and feelingly observed, in the language 
of the poet, . e 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

An alarming and unusual symptom appearing, which 
caused onadinite distress ‘0 his family, Saints 
remarked, “It is all nothing to ne; I am wie ev 
body should know I have no fear of death, an oh 


-has no terrors to me.” : 


Allusion being made to a friend who had prayed at 
meeting for those who were laid upon the bed of lan- 
guishing and of death, that they might be divinely 
supported, and have a clear pfospect of future bliss 
before them, he remarked, “ That prayer has been 
fulfilled to me—every cloud and every doubt is re- 

: than lly desi 

Appearing at one time more usually desirous 
to be released, the question was asked, whether he 
might not “be too anxious? “Perhaps so,” was his 

iy; “but when I consider my poor weak frame, 
and how much I suffer, and see the bright mansion 
which is prepared for me, how can I but long to go 


the | to it?” 


Throughout the course of his illness, his mind was 
of all good, and he 

and instructive expres- 
sions, evincing that his hopes and dependence were 
placed on the sure foundation, Christ Jesus, and we 
doubt not that his roseament. Stir aroun jos4p the 


just of all generations, in ascribing blessing, and 


nour, and os strength, unto Him that sitteth 


upon the throne,‘and unto the Lamb forever. 
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